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sion, and each shared the same fate at the end of seven years. When the 
last one died no other woman would marry him, until one day, while hunt- 
ing in the forest, he met a strange woman, whom he married and lived with 
three years, and by her had three daughters, all of whom were born with 
the hoofs of goats. The mother then told the king that she was an evil 
spirit, and immediately disappeared. In his anger the king shut up his 
three children in a dungeon, from which they finally escaped, and at once 
began to devour his people. The pestilence was loose in the land. The 
people died by hundreds day after day, and no skill could save them, until 
at last only the king was left alive. Then the whole kingdom sank down 
into the earth, and where it once was is now a deep ocean. The three 
plague sisters betook themselves to other lands, each to a separate conti- 
nent, and continue forever their work of death. If the three ever meet 
again in the same country, they will destroy each other and pestilence will 
cease. 

There are interesting chapters also on giants, dwarfs, witches, and sacri- 
fices ; but we can only notice briefly the vilas, the fairies of the Slavs. 
The vilas are tree-souls which have broken from their woody prisons and 
assumed visible shape. They resemble maidens of wondrous beauty, with 
bright, clear countenance and slender figure, and clothed only with their 
long dark or golden hair, which falls in thick masses to their feet. Should 
a single hair be lost, the vila dies. They move through the air on invisible 
wings, which are put on or off at will. 

The book deserves the careful study of every ethnologist. 

James Mooney. 

Mehmed's Brautfahrt (Smailagic Meho), ein Volksepos der siidslavi- 
schen Mohammedaner. Aufgezeichnet von Dr. F. S. Krauss ; deutsch 
von Carl Grober. Wien, Holder. 1890. i6mo, pp. 130. 

" Mehmed's Bridal Journey " belongs to that special kind of popular epics 
called guslar songs, which seem now limited to the Southern Slavs of the 
Mohammedan creed south of the Danube. The literary world has become 
more extensively acquainted with this highly interesting sort of epics 
through the folk-lorist Dr. F. S. Krauss, who in 1884 was detailed by the 
late Archduke Rudolf to make a thorough study of South-Slavic folk-lore, 
and succeeded in taking down over one hundred and ninety thousand verses 
of oral literature. The original Slavic text of the " Bridal Journey " was 
communicated to him by a guslar eighty-five years old, and he lost no time 
in publishing it, with ample scientific annotations, at Pretner's publication 
office, Ragusa, 1886. The troubadours of that country (Bosnia, Hercego- 
wina, etc.) are called guslars, from the gusla, a one-chorded violin serving to 
accompany the trochaic, uniformly five-footed verses which make up these 
historic songs. Although these epics are naive productions of untutored 
minds, many of them contain beautiful passages of unexpectedly high 
value, and these are heightened by the sonorous and graphic qualities of 
the Slavic dialect in which they are composed. Their length is very differ- 
ent; the Orlovic, formerly published by Krauss in Slavonic and German, 
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consists of 672 verses, while the Mehmed (or Meho) contains no less than 
2,160. Mr. Carl Grober, who is a captain of artillery living near Pressburg, 
Hungary, has, in the above-mentioned book, translated Krauss's text into 
readable German verses, and added a literary introduction with notes, but 
without reprinting the Slavonic text. Most of these guslar songs rest upon 
a historical basis, which, however, is often difficult to trace. Of this heroic 
poem the subject-matter is a war episode of the year 1657, the battle of 
Czikvar, near Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary. This was the time when the 
Turkish sway over Hungary was still undisputed, and, though many inci- 
dents of the romantic story as now before us are enlargements due to fic- 
tion, the historic basis^of the whole is distinctly .perceptible. Young Meh- 
med induces Fatma, a beautiful heiress, to follow him to Ofen, the capital, 
with all her treasures. He brings her there at the head of a large and 
brilliant armed retinue, and from there to the fieid of Mohacz, when at a 
river passage the whole body is suddenly set upon by the command of the 
Christian general, Peter of Wallachia. After a terrific contest of three 
days, Peter is finally defeated and captured, and the marriage bells are 
forthwith ringing for Mehmed and his happy bride. 

A. S. Gatschet. 

CuriositX Popolari Tradizionali. Publicate per cura di Giuseppe 
Pitre. Vol. vi. Usi, Credenze e pregiudici del Canavese. Pp. xii., 176. 
Vol. vii. Credenze, usi e costumi abruzzesi. Palermo. Libreria inter- 
nazionale L. Pedone Lauriel di Carlo Clausen. 1890. i2mo, pp. viii., 
196. 

The indefatigable labors of Giuseppe Pitre, in collecting and publishing 
the folk-lore of Italy, are continued in these two volumes of the series on 
the curiosities of popular tradition. The first, on the beliefs of the inhab- 
itants of the Canavese (province of Turin), consists of notices and accounts 
obtained from printed sources, gathered from a number of obscure pub- 
lications, arranged and classified with due regard to clearness and order. 
In this region, evidently, folk-lore is disappearing as fast as the costume, 
which has undergone so complete a change. It is less than a century since 
the rustic of this province, according to the author's description, wore a 
dress almost the same as that of the artisan, namely, a frock of dark or 
reddish cloth, with red buttons and buttonholes, open in front so as to dis- 
play the hempen shirt with its green cravat, green breeches, red hose, shoes 
with buckles, a black hat tipped with red, and in winter also a red mantle. 
' From this gay attire to the present sad-colored frock, breeches, and cap is 
indeed a significant change. Different chapters treat of infancy, marriage, 
sickness, and popular medicine, fate (fairies), devils, giants, death, things 
beyond the tomb, the carnival, and fortunate auguries. The second volume 
contains material obtained from oral tradition, which is so rich in Southern 
Italy. Three chapters relate to meteorology, astronomy, and festivals of 
the year. The first two of these abound in psychologic interest ; folk- 
lore, it is clear, contains the key which unlocks for our comprehension 
the mysteries of past religions. The conceptions of the peasant of South- 



